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“*What if I make this little favour the price of my concession to your wishes ?’”—p. 457, 


UNDER FOOT. 
BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ MAGGIE LYNNE,” ETC. 
— > — 
CuarTerR XII.—THE UNACKNOWLEDGED WIFE. 


ARK DANSON watched the gpening door with a 

look of keen anxiety. Another moment, and he 

would be face to face with the one whose love for him 

had condemned her to a life of painful self-sacrifice, 
VOL. IV. 


and whom he was daily wronging by his cowardly 

injustice. But woman-like, in the first moment of 

meeting, Eleanor forgot the bitter estrangement that 

was dividing them, forgot all he had made her suffer ; 
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and the angry things which she had meant to say 
remained unspoken in the sudden rush of tenderness, 
which only wanted some little response from him to 
be ready in loving forgiveness to bridge the gulf 
which he had put between them. But that response 
did not come. He met. her in a cool, supercilious 
manner that gave her a cruel check, and the first 
sound of his voice fell upon her heart with a dis- 
appointing chill—her heart that was even then 
hungering for some little word or look of returning 
tenderness—the recall of affection which she had 
lost by no fault of hers. If beauty could have won 
the recreant back, the young wife would have suc- 
ceeded that night, for she was looking her best. 
Eleanor always dressed with care and taste, but in 
anticipation of his coming she had made all the little 
tasteful additions which she knew he liked. The 
dark violet dress was one which he had been used to 
admire, and the beautiful hair was arranged in his 
favourite style, brushed back from the fair face, and 
knotted over a pearl comb, with two long, bright 
curls left to fall over her shoulders, where they 
looked like woven sunbeams. 

He examined her with a coldly speculative air, 
while she stood flushing and trembling under his 
gaze, her large eyes taking @ look of sad reproach 
as they met his. He. extended his hand, and took 
hers, limyly and indifferently,/as he would that of a 
stranger, and just suffering the tips of her fingers to 
touch his for an instant, said, in a tone that matched 
his manner— 

“How are you this evening, Eleanor?” and, 
without waiting for an answer to his inquiry, added, 
“Of course you received the message which I sent 
by your father?” 

“TI did,” she faltered, with a sudden choking 
sensation in her throat. 

“‘T wish you would sit-down, Eleanor; you look so 
uncomfortable standing there.” 

As he spoke he carelessly pushed towards her a 

ehair, placing it at some paces from the couch—a 
hint that he did not wish her to come nearer. She 
took it almost mechanically, and waited for him to 
speak, for the moment utterly crushed by her dis- 
appointment, and stung to the quick by his callous 
indifference, which reopened all the wounds ‘which 
his heartless neglect had given her. 
_ “Well, Eleanor,” he began, lightly, “I am here 
according to promise. Have you nothing to say to 
me, or am I to understand that you have exhausted 
it all in those precious sermonising epistles, which it 
has lately pleased you to lavish upon my unworthy 
self ?” 

Something in his tone roused her, and gave the 
reaction which she needed to steady her nerves and 
steel her sensibilities through that trying interview. 

“This levity is ill-timed, Mark, and the subject 
one which you, at least, should not have chosen.” 
“Pugh! Eleanor, you have such a turn for senti- 








mentalising. I was provoked to it by your serious 
face. No wonder that I avoid coming here. [ 
always prepare myself for a scene. The truth is, 
you are sadly changed from the girl that I first 
knew.” 

It was a cruel cut, and she felt it keenly. Her 
lips whitened and trembled as she said, “‘ Who is to 
blame for that, Mark Danson ?”’ 

“Your own moping temper is to blame, I suppose.” 

She went on, apparently not noticing his remark, 
«You, and you only, Mark. If we had never met, 
and I could strike out from my life the last two 
years of mental misery, then I might hope to have 
back my old light heart and the peace of mind which 
you have helped to destroy.” 

“Ever harping on the old theme of reproach. I 
am making discoveries about you, Eleanor, and not 
very pleasant ones; for I find that your temper is 
soured. But never mind,” he added, hastily check- 
ing her as she was about to speak, “I know what 
you are going, to say, that it is my fault, and all 
the rest—talk that does no good to either of us. 
Women are so confoundedly perverse, even to their 
own injury; and you are no exception to the rule,” 
he continued, bitterly. “Why could you not be 
reasonable, and keep our secret from your father, 
until the proper time came fer it to be told ?” 

«‘ When would that time come, Mark ?” she asked, 
with a direct, steady look into his eyes. ‘You put 
me off so long, no wonder that my heart grew sick 
with waiting; and I felt that I could no longer rest 
under my father’s roof, and keep that secret hidden 
from him. But even nowI feel my daily life a false- 
hood before the world. Oh, Mark! it was cruel to 
lay such a burden on the shoulders of a weak woman 
—a girl, for I was no more when you knew me first.” 

There was a break in her voice as she spoke the 
last words, and a trembling movement of her slight, 
white hands told how deeply she was agitated. But 
she kept her steadfast gaze fixed upon him, until 
his cold, light eyes fell before hers, and his manner 
betrayed something of uneasiness, as he said, with an 
attempt at soothing— : 

“Come, Eleanor, it is such folly to be working 
yourself into a fit of excitement that will avail 
nothing, and make things neither better nor worse. 
You know that the reasons which made concealment 
necessary, still exist ; then why not be patient and 
wait the issue of events ?” 

* Patient,” she interjected, wearily; “have I not 
been patient, bearing the same dull heartache from 
day to day ?” 

“Well, yes, I grant that you have; but where is 
the use of spoiling everything by getting rash and 
desperate all at once? Do be reasonable, Eleanor, 
and try to let us have a little cheerful talk, as a set- 
off against this dismal beginning of our interview.” 

Ever the same—selfish and heartless. How lightly 
he could thrust aside the burden of sorrow which 
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troubled him not! Another revelation of the nature 
of the man with whom she had, unhappily, linked 
her fate. Poor young wife, it had been such a sad 
awakening from her girlish love-dream. 

“ By-the-bye, Eleanor,” said Mark, suddenly, as 
if the thought had just occurred to him, “there is 
something I want to ask you; if I am not mistaken, 
you have some sort of acquaintance with the family 
of my Uncle Robert.” 

“I know Margaret Crawton; she is the dearest 
friend that I have in the world.” 

“ Ah! indeed; do you often see her?” 

“Not so often as I wish.” 

His lip curled slightly. “Upon my word, Eleanor, 
I am inclined to think that you have a large spice | 
of romance in you. Well, perhaps you can tell me | 
something about the family. I believe them to be | 
wretchedly poor, and no wonder; Uncle Robert was | 
always shiftless and improvident, prospering in 
nothing that he undertook, and his son can be little 
better, or he would not stay idling at home, a burden, 
when he ought to be out earning his bread.” 

“Stop, Mark,” said Eleanor, her cheek flushing ; 
“ {know little of Hugh Crawton, but I feel sure that 
you wrong him. He is too much like his sister to be 
idle, if he could get work te do.” 

Mark shrugged his shoulders. 

“So my cousin has found a defender in you, 
Eleanor. Well, perhaps I may be a little prejudiced 
—the natural result of circumstances. You know 
there is a division in our family. It began in the 
quarrel of two brothers, which time has not yet 
healed—(and I trust never will).” This was added 
in an aside, not intended for Eleanor’s ears. He 
continued, with a touch of haughtiness, “I was never 
allowed to be intimate with that branch of the 
Crawtons. They sank to a lower level, drifted into 
an inferior position, and I am Uncle Daniel’s adopted 
son and heir.” 

“For what purpose do you make these inquiries 
about them, Mark?” asked Eleanor, with some vague 
suspicion which she could not define. 

He hesitated a moment and looked at her closely, 
as he replied, “I will take you into confidence, Eleanor. 
I know that my prospects will be secure enough when 
the old governor dies, still an absurd fancy has taken 
possession of me that some day, perhaps, young 
Hugh Crawton may try to stand in my way. Nelly, 
you can do me a service; make the most of your 
intimacy with the girl Margaret, worm into her con- 
fidence, get her to talk about her brother—his cha- 
racter, temper, and habits; also his exact position 
and views for the future. You can do it without 
exciting suspicion about your motives.” 

He stood up and tried to take her hand, but to his 
surprise it was drawn back. 

“Mark Danson, do you really wish me to act this 
part of treachery to a friend ?” 

“Treachery! what do you mean? Is it, as usual, 

















that you are going to entertain me with one of 
your favourite homilies? But, seriously, you wili 
not refuse me, Eleanor?” 

She answered, with a quiet resolution for which 
he was not prepared, “Yes, I do refuse; Margaret 
Crawton ismy friend. I feel that it is with no good 
or kindly motive that youseek this information about 
her brother, and women should never be traitors to 
each other.” 

Here he managed to get possession of her hand, 
grasping it and looking her steadily in the face as he 
said, “ What if I make this little favour the price of 
my concession to your wishes, in a matter very nearly 
concerning yourself ?”’ 

She started and turned pale, gasping, “ You mean 
the acknowledgment of our marriage ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, Mark! you cannot be cruel enough to hold 
that threat over me.” 

He smiled and ghowed his white teeth. 

“You have yet to learn what I can do. But the 
matter stands thus, Eleanor: if you will not oblige 
me in this trifle, I shall be in no hurry to risk the 
loss of my uncle’s favour, by letting him know that 
I was weak fool enough to marry the daughter of his 
clerk, knowing as I do that he has other views for 
me.” 

“But you are my husband, Mark; you will be 
compelled to do me justice, and give me your name, 
which is mine to claim before the world.” 

© Indeed; pray what will compel me ?” 

“The law, which protects the rights of the weak 
and helpless.” 

“The law!” he repeated, with a mocking echo and 
a low, scornful laugh. “I warn you, Eleanor, for 
your own sake, be careful how you deal with me.” 





CHAPTEE A224. 
THE NEW CLERK, 
“ Very good, uncle, all shall be done according to your 
wishes: for in this, as in other things, I am willing 
to submit to your better judgment. For the rest, I 
can only hope that time may confirm your favourable 
impressions. But you cannot blame me for saying 
that I shall watch the issue of events with much 
anxiety, for I am deeply interested in the success of 


| your benevolent experiment.” 


“Experiment ! pray what do you mean, Mark ?” 
interrogated Daniel Crawton, with a contraction of 
his rugged brows, and wheeling his ehair sharply 


' round that he might face his nephew. 


The smooth face bore the scrutiny as it always did 
in that presence, where Mark Danson was ever on 
the defensive, fully armed and prepared against sur- 
prise; for he never lost sight of the fact that his 
worldly prospects were in the hands of the cross- 
grained old man, whom he had made it the. study of 
his life to please at any price. He smiled in his 
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deprecating way, and said, quietly, “I was alluding 
to our new clerk.” 

“ Well, what of him ?” 

“Simply this, uncle, that as you have thought 
proper to receive him here, it is natural for me to be 
anxious that he should not prove unworthy, and dis- 
appoint the hopes you have formed in his favour.” 

“Indeed; how do you know that I have formed 
such hopes ?” 

This query was put in a certain dry, rasping tone 
that was nothing new to Mark. 

He answered, with perfect seif-possession, “I guess 
it from the fact of your giving him a position of 
trust. I will not say that I was not taken by sur- 
prise, as it was rather stepping aside from your 
usual caution—not that I wish to say anything dis- 
paraging of Cousin Hugh.” 

Here the keen grey eyes fixed his in a steady 
look, and his uncle said, sternly, “Mark, by this 
time you should know me too well to make the 
mistake of* presuming on your privileges. Under- 





stand, that in this matter I acted entirely on my 
own responsibility, without reference to its effect 
on any second person. With regard to Hugh Craw- 








ton, I did no more for him than I would do for any 
young man of average abilities, who could produce | 
satisfactory credentials of character and competency.” | 
Mark listened respectfully. He had been playing 
with a flower which he had taken from the button- 
hole of his coat. As his uncle finished speaking, his 
long white fingers closed over the fair fragile petals 





and crushed them—deliberate, remorseless, as he would | 
at that moment have crushed anything that crossed 


him, if it were only in his power. He spoke in his | 


of Robert Crawton, bear in mind that he is your 
mother’s brother and mine. Whatever his faults, 
it is not for you to sit in judgment over them. And 
with regard to what you call our ‘unhappy quarrel,’ 
I warn you to dismiss it from your mind, for I will 
have no meddling with what concerns only me and 
mine.” 

Wily Mark was dismayed at the unlooked-for 
reproof which he had drawn upon himself. It 
seemed to give a new colour to the events of the 
past week, introducing an unexpected feature into 
his own position with regard to the new clerk. He 
made a mental note of all he had heard, adding his 
own comment: “The sneaking reptile has managed 
to get one step on the ladder that he thinks to climb; 
but he shall be struck down, if there is any force in 
my will, or power in my arm. That is the only way 
to deal with noxious things that will not keep out of 
one’s way.” Aloud he said, in his quietly deferential 
manner, “Uncle, this is not the first instance in 
which my over-zeal and solicitude have been mis- 
taken for officiousness. If I have now unwittingly 
displeased, I trust it will be excused for the sake of 
my motive ; and I wish also to add tnat nothing will 
give me more pleasure than to do my best for the 
interest of the new clerk, if it were only for the sake 
of his name, for I shall always remember that he is a 
Crawton.” 

The old merchant had risen from his seat, and, 
somewhat uncivilly turning his back on the young 
man, stood before his writing-desk, pen in hand, 
sorting a bundle of papers. He faced round as his 
nephew ceased speaking. 

“ Words, words, Mark; you may mean well, but it 





usual calm voice, without the slightest ruffle of agita- | would please me better if you were more sparing with 
tion on the surface, though the passionate heat was your professions. And now let me set you right with 
at its fiercest, under the smooth, colourless mask that regard to Hugh Crawton and his position here. He 


betrayed nothing, and his heart was growing sick 

with jealous hate and apprehension of this favoured 

Hugh Crawton, whom he had always dreaded as a 
possible rival in his uncle’s favour. 

“TI agree with your views, uncle, and I shall rejoice 
{n any good fortune that may fall to the lot of my 
cousin ; still I cannot help feeling some distrust of 
Hugh Crawton. It may wear away with time, when | 
I come to know him better; I hope it may. But at 
present my mind is full of the unhappy quarrel with | 
which he is linked, and the sight of him seems asso- | 
ciated with all that is most unpleasant to remember 
in our family history; for I cannot forget that he is 
Robert Crawton’s son, and may possibly inherit his | 
father’s faults.” 

The last words marred the effect of the cunning | 
speech. A quick, imperative gesture from the old | 
merchant, and a reproving flash from his eyes, | 
warned Mark that he had mistaken his ground. 

« Enough of this subject, Mark Danson; and from | 
this time never let anything mislead you into the | 


| 
same error. Whenever you have occasion to speak 


did me a service, and I wished to mark my sense of 
it, so I gave him the situation, as I would have 
given it to another under similar circumstances; but 
understand, he takes his place in our counting-house 
merely as an ordinary clerk, subject to the same 
rules as the rest. The name of Crawton, and the 
fact of his relationship to me, will avail him nothing, 
and more likely may prove a disadvantage, as it 
might cause him to be more rigidly watched. He 
will owe nothing to favour, and have no friend but 
his own good conduct. I have done my best to 
impress this upon him, and I mistake him altogether 
if he would wish to stand on any other ground. That 
is my idea of helping a young feHow who has his 
bread to win. Give him a fair start in life, but 
leave him to put his shoulder to the wheel, and 
plough up the furrows for himself. If he has the 
genuine stuff he will be sure to show it, and make 
his way. I have faith in that test for giving the 
true ring of the metal.” 

“And I also, uncle. I hope it will work success- 
fully with Hugh Crawton.” 
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No pleased look of response brightened the grim, 
granite face of the old merchant; he simply said, 
“That is for time to prove. In the meantime, 
don’t think that I wish to check your good intentions 
towards the new clerk. I say nothing against your 
being friends, provided you have both the good sense 
to remember your relative positions. But I warn 
you, once for all, he must not be misled into any 
false expectations about his advancement here; and 
on your side, there must be no patronage. It might 
make one a tyrant, the other a hypocrite; and it 
is especially hurtful to the man on the lower level, 
for it has a tendency to make him mean in his own 
eyes, and take the healthy pluck out of him as 
effectually as I could crush the life out of a fly.” 

Mark assented by his silence, but he covertly 
watched his uncle as he turned again to his desk and 
busied himself with his papers. Their talk was not 
resumed. A few minutes later, Mark left the private 
office, and passed slowly through the counting-house, 





his glance instantly singling out the new clerk, who 
occupied the desk next to Giles Royton. He saw a 
tall young man casting up figures, bending over his 
sheets with a bright, eager look, as if he were 
thoroughly in earnest about what he was doing, and 
had made up his mind to attend to nothing but the 
work in hand. It was a handsome, vigorous face, 
crowned with curly brown hair, such as a mother’s 
hand would love to part, in glossy rings over his 
broad forehead, and the fearless, frank eyes might 
be trusted to win their way to any maiden’s heart. 
Mark Danson noted all with the bitter pain that 
only jealous natures can know. How relentlessly he 
could have swept aside this new and unexpected 
impediment in his way. He felt that their rivalry 
had begun, and from that day would go on the vin- 
dictive, masked warfare, which he had vowed should 
cease only with the ruin of his enemy, for in that light 
he already regarded the unconscious Hugh Crawton. 
(To be continued.) 








A WORD UPON SOMETHING BETTER THAN LIFE. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 


SSaeeeeg ETTER than Lire? Why “skin for| 






Mm skin, yea, all that a man hath will 
| he give for his life.” Can there be 
A anything more to be loved and prized 
~ than dear life itself? We have an 
affirmative answer, on the very best attestation: 
“Thy lovingkindness is better than life,” or as the 
Hebrew renders it, “ Because good is thy mercy 
more than life.” 

It may be well for us to look at this estimate of 
things, for most assuredly it is not that of all men. 
None but a good man would ever form such an 
estimate. Multitudes, if their conduct were inter- 
rogated, would say, “ Nothing is better than life.” 
Think of all its glorious functions, think of exer- 
cise, rest, excitement, ambition, fancy, imagination, 
desire, pursuit: think, indeed, of all the faculties, 
and emotions included in that one word Lirs! 
Nothing surely, they aver, is better than life. I say 
that it would not be hard or unfair to put this as 
the estimate of the many :—Life in and of itself 
is the highest conceivable good! Nor would our 
observations be fraught with different issues, when 
we regard the excessive care with which life is 
preserved; how every recipe for sickness is caught 
at with avidity, so that the whole tribe of medical 
quacks trade upon the passionate clinging to life 
which is common to all. The secret discovery, how 
to lengthen life for a few more summers, would in 
many cases be bought at the greatest conceivable 
sacrifice. When the flame flickers for a season, 
how carefully it is sheltered from the rude blast, 





how jealously the oil of the life-lamp is tended and 
fed! Yes, life is dear to all men—manifestly very 
dear. 

Still, even in the sphere of worldly interests and 
affairs, I must ask you to admit that, even to men 
of the world, there are some things better than 
life. Yes! even they feel that what is called their 
honour is better than life. Valuing their reputa- 
tion amongst their fellow-officers or companions, 
they would rather risk life at the point of the 
sword, than the loss of reputation amongst their 
compeers in the world. 

And I would further take you to some land op- 
pressed by tyranny,—to those shores where foreign 
swords hold a nation in subjection; and you will 
see, as’ the inhabitants move through colonnade, 
piazza, and public square, that they are only want- 
ing opportunity to grasp the sword-hilt, and to 
seize the ammunitions of war, ready to achieve 
their liberty by heroic deeds of valour, and by the 
dread risks of battle. Death is better than life, if 
by death they can break the fetters of captivity, 
and set their nation free! In such case, it would 
be the sense of patriotism which would fire their 
bosoms, and raise them above a craven-hearted 
love for mere life itself. 

But when we come into the sphere cf Chris- 
tianity, we are at once prepared to admit that 
there must be, in so glorious a system as this, 
many considerations which raise the estimate of 
the heart, and which make life, so far as it 
answers to mere existence, immeasurably in- 
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ferior to the high blessings which a gracious 
God bestows. Let us thank God that they may 
be enjoyed together—life temporal, and God’s 
favour and loyingkindness too; that there need 
be no supposed severance between all that is 
beautiful and good in this life, and the divine 
love bestowed upon us. But if we take the sup- 
position—if these things must be leoked upon as 
separates, rather than as unities, we can well un- 
derstand the utterance, “Thy lovingkindness is 
better than life.” They are not separated, however, 
here: they are graduated. It is the one rising 
above the other: that which is good, then thai 
which is still more blessed. Let us try and sce 
how it is that divine lovingkindness is better 
than life. 

Life without that would be atheistic life. It 
would not deserve the name of life. It would be 
Godless, and so, dead! If we have not God’s 
favour, God’s guidance, God’s blessing, God's 
felt presence, as he -is reconciled to us through 
the cross of his dear Son, we are without God! 
Our mere mental acknowledgment of his being 
does not avail us. We may be ready with the 
proofs of his existence, with the design argument, 
with the instinct argument, with the a priori (or 
first cause) argument, with the inductive argu- 
ment, with the intuitional (or conscience) argu- 
ment; but what if we be at a distance from him? 
We are, the apostle tells us, without God in the 
world. Life, so far as we are concerned, is God- 
emptied! Now, I ask, what life could be more un- 
worthy of beings once made in the image of God 
than this:—The life of instinct, appetite, reason, 
and yet the heart unfilled with the divine pardon, 
peace, light, and love? Surely the most thoughtless 
would say, “This is the life of the beasts which 
perish; surely such life is death indeed.” The 
divine lovingkindness, as affecting all the high 
interests of the soul, must be better than that. 

The divine lovingkindness is better than life, 
inasmuch as, without that, life would have only 
human lovingkindness in it. It may indeed have 
that; but consider what you have got: life with 
only human love. Yes! take, if you like, human 
love with all its brightest colourings, with all that 
poets have sung of it, all that fancy has pictured 
- it, all that art has portrayed it; I will grant it 
you all,—much of unselfishness, much of true 
heroism, much of beautiful self-abnegation, much 
of watchful pity in it. I will grant you the love of 
espousals, the love of home, the love of childhood, 
the love of age. You can now talk of loving- 
kindness. How you pity those who have no such 
friends, no such alleviations, no such sweet chari- 
ties of home,—who are sick, and have none to tend 
them; lonely, and none to dwell with them; for- 
gotten, and none to remember them! And having 
granted you all this, I must bring you home 





with him who has buried his last friend, and go 
with you into the room where there is no God. 
I must ask you to look at the last broken cup of 
love which the human heart has filled, and ask 
how long you can guarantee me that faithful 
affection, that pitiful care; and having done all 
this, I must ask you, how deep it goes ? whether 
it satisfies the mystic yearnings of the great soul 
within? whether there are not solitudes which it 
cannot fill with companionships, and sicknesses 
which its medicines cannot relieve, connected, not 
with the body, but the mind; and longings of 
affection which it cannot fill, even the vacuum of a 
heart made for God, its Great Creator and Re- 
deemer, and which no finite being can fill ? 

Nothing merely human can satisfy the myriad 
and mysterious needs of the great spirit of man. 
I grant you all that is possible in the sphere of 
human affection, and having denied you none of 
its powers and properties, I shall only the more 
certainly press home the fact—that there is some- 
thing greater, deeper, diviner, richer, fuller, than 
all this. The lovingkindness of a re-enthroned 
God and Father in the human heart is better 
than life. 

Divine lovingkindness is better than life, inas- 
much as, without that, life is haunted with dread. 
I have hitherto dealt only with the consideration 
of what the best of life is without the smile of God. 
You will see that the consideration thus far is 
based upon what are the possibilities of human 
nature—based, so to speak, on the maximum of 
what may be in a human sense enjoyed. But the 
consideration has hitherto been kept out of sight, 
that there are dark dreads in the human heart 
which cannot be stifled, or silenced, or set aside. 
There they are, label them as you like. Let 
rationalism call them superstitions, let scepticism 
call them nightmares of the mind, let science call 
them ghosts of ignorance, yet there they are; 
and we claim to have an account to give of 
them. We feel that they are too generic—belong 
too much to the race—to be easily set aside on 
such wise as that. They are fears inherent in 
all, and too deep in the complexion of human 
character to be quietly swept aside by the smooth 
brush of the asserter of human innocence. We see 
in them all the workings of sin—the premonitions 
of judgment and immortality—mankind looking 
forward with undefined dreads and trembling as 
they gaze. Yes, these fears are no fancies, but the 
avengers of God’s broken laws in human hearts. 
Men cannot choke these fears; the gayest and 
cleverest cannot. When Burns is wildest in his 
songs of glee, we hear an undertone here and 
there of heartache. We may fling all’ religious 
theories to the winds, like Shelley; but a sadder 
heart never lived;—we may dance the dance of 
death with Byron, and ‘stay at the . sparkling 
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fountains to drink delirious joy; but even there 

will come ‘‘the death of thirst, because there is | 
no more to drink!” More than all, there is a 

miserere, which, if you listen, you can catch in the 
strains of all worldly hearts. Sin is there, and } 
sin is enmity with God, distance from God, dread | 
of God! Sin is there, with its prophecies of, 
judgment and wrath to come,—sin for which the | 
great atonement was offered on the cross,—sin so | 
heinous, that only thus could man be saved. All 
men not accepting this redemption from the guilt 

and power of sin, have it still like a’ vulture gnaw- | 
ing at their memories—still like a dull, leaden | 
weight lying at their breasts. Thus they live on | 
and on, trying to laugh away the pain caused by | 


is but a brief boon indeed. But the divine loving- 
kindness is connected with our highest and most 
lasting good. Our sense of wonder is awakened 
as we read: “T will show you things to come.” 
“To die is gain.” Our sense of dignity is raised 
to an immeasurable height as we remember we 
“are heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ,” 
through the grace bestowed upon us; our emo- 
tions of love are stirred to their very depths as 
we remember the lovingkindness that gave itself 
a ransom for us; our anticipations of reward are 
brightened to a lustrous intensity as we remember 
that Christ has gone to prepare a place for us, 
and will come again to receive us unto himself. 
All these things touch and tell upon something 


the malignity of sin. Surely, we ask, when con- | immortal in our nature, as far above the things 


trasted with the pardon and rest, the peace and 


the joy, which flow into the broken heart through | 


faith in the Redeemer, is not lovingkindness 
better than life? 


of time, as the blue skies are above the trees 
which only seem to touch them. 
Added to all these things, the divine loving- 


| kindness brings with it prospects of perpetuated 


Lovingkindness is better than life, inasmuch as | friendship—the re-united links of love—through 


the immortal nature is higher than the earthly. | the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 
Matters connected with that, must be of deeper | All the high faculties and emotions of the seul 
interest and joy than anything which appeals | are called out; the whole man is changed; he 
merely to the life that now is. Quench, if you | takes his place in the immortal spheres; he is 
can, the pain men feel about sin and judgment | introduced to a kingdom which is everlasting; 
to come; yet what have you done? There, on | and as we watch him fulfilling all the eternal aims 
the white horse in the distance, comes the King | of his being, living in the world, but yet in the 
of Terrors. Death is near; we cannot evade his | best sense above it, we see the meaning of the 
visit. If our joys, our pursuits, our friendships, | “something better’ — “Thy lovingkindness is 


lay hold on nothing that is everlasting, then life | better than life.” 








THREE REVEALINGS. 


I. 











| Y the grave she sought Him only! 
ou Weeping, sorrowful and lonely, 
WO) Lingering near one hallowed spot. 
- ~* Lo, He came and stood behind her! 
And His kind voice sounded kinder ; 
But the hot tears rushing, blind her. 
Ah, she knows Him not. 
% * ‘ ra * 


> 


— 


II, 

In the room barr’d like a prison, 
Missed they Him ; but He had risen 

Glorious, conquering, from the tomb. 
Lo, He came and spake unto them ! 
Near, or far away, He knew them. 
To His piercéd side He drew them, 

In that upper room! 

# * a i * 


III. 
Notimg tenderly their losses— 
Giving strength for toils and crosses— 
Succouring till night was o’er. 
From all trouble to retrieve them 
Came He, anxious to relieve them ; 
But at morning, to receive them, 
Stood He on the shore! 


* * * * * 


In the times of faith’s great weakness— 
In the upper room of sickness— 
By the grave, and in the night— 
To our need Thyself revealing, 
Come, O Lord! Thy blessing sealing. 
Till the chimes of heaven pealing, 
Waken us to light 
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WHE great facilities enjoyed by the 
=a\ present generation for foreign travel, 
| Sal have induced tens of thousands of 
Rs our countrymen and their families 
“4; to cross the Channel to Picardy or 
Worse. in order to make themselves ac- 
quainted with those parts of France more imme- 
diately within our reach, though the ulterior 
destination of many may be the far-famed city 
of Paris. But, while this portion of the neigh- 
bouring kingdom is thus more generally known 
to our travellers, the adjacent province of Brittany 
is seldom visited in such excursions, and is com- 
paratively unknown io tourists. As this province 
possesses features of peculiar interest, we propose 
in this paper to state a few facts concerning it, 
which may afford the reader some information 
on the subject, and create a desire for a better 
acquaintance with this part of the French empire. 
This province for some ages bore the name of 
Armorica, which was changed for that of Bre- 
tagne about the fifth century, in consequence of 
the numerous arrivals of emigrants from Britain 
about that period, probably from Cornwall and 
Wales—a supposition maintained by the fact that 
such names as Cornouaille and Bangor still exist 
in the province. A further corroboration of this 
view is to be found in the circumstance that 
Welsh fishermen visiting this part of the French 
coast are enabled to make themselves understood 
by the natives, thereby proving theix common 
Celtic origin. 

Brittany bears the same relation to France that 
Wales does to England, each retaining its ancient 
language and peculiar habits. The province is 
at present divided into the five departments of 
the Cédtes-du-Nord, Finistére, Morbihan, Loire- 
Inférieure, and Ille-et-Vilaine, and is situated in 
the north-western part of the empire. Large 
tracts of land are uncultivated, and even where 
cultivation prevails the crops are generally of an 
inferior description. 

The Celtic origin of this population cannot be 
doubted, the old Cymric dialect still existing in 
the three most westerly departments, which are 
also rich in Druidical remains, dispersed through- 
out the country. This territory was formerly 
divided into petty states, which confederated for 
their common safety, until the year 992, when 
Geoffroi, Count of Rennes, thenceforth the capital 
of the amalgamated states, assumed the style and 
dignity of Duke of Brittany, and the province 
was governed from that time by him and his 
successors until the reign of Francis I., on whom 
it devolved by marriage, when it became an ap- 
panage of the French crown. But, although 
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nominally deprived of its independence, it still 
retained its own parliament and special laws, 
until the French revolution, when it lost its pri- 
vileges, and became involved in the new destinies 
of the country in general. 

During the revolution Brittany remained faith. 
ful to the exiled family, and witnessed many 
sanguinary conflicts on their behalf. One of tho 
last was excited by the landing of a band of 
exiled royalists on the neighbouring coast, who 
expected to be joined by a larger body of adhe- 
rents to the cause; but the whole party were 
overpowered and defeated, and the survivors cap- 
tured, and imprisoned in the adjacent town of 
Auray. They were soon after condemned to 
death, and marched to a plot of ground two or 
three miles distant, where they were deliberately 
shot. Their remains long lay there uncared for, 
but after a lapse of time they were collected—a 
mere mass of human bones—and placed in a 
large tomb erected for the purpose in the neigh- 
bouring convent of the Chartreuse, which is now 
exhibited as an object of interest. 

The peculiar nature of the soil and climate of 
Brittany appears to have greatly influenced the 
character of the people. Partaking of the rude- 
ness of the scenes by which he is surrounded, 
the Breton has a tinge of melancholy in his dis- 
position; but, nevertheless, he often exhibits, 
when occasion calls them forth, considerable 
powers of mind and strong feelings. His pre- 
dilection for the habits and belief of his fore- 
fathers, is shown by the littl2 change which they 
have apparently undergone for many generations, 
and the tenacity with which the race clings to 
the ancient Celtic language. The quaint costume 
cf bygone ages is also still to be seen, such as 
the sheep-skin upper garment or coat, and the 
old-fashioned hat with wide-spreading brim worn 
by the men, with their long hair hanging far over 
their shoulders. The attire of the women is 
equally remarkable. The peasants generally are 
ignerant, and coarse in their manners; and the 
tillage of their land is far behind that of the 
more favoured provinces of France. But, though 
the generality of the people are profoundly igno- 
rant, the better educated have an interesting 
literature of their own, although not generally 
known, on account of its being chiefly confined 
to the native dialect. Those in a better position 
study French as a foreign language; and, strange 
as it may appear to a tourist, he will find it 
spoken with greater purity here than in some 
provinces nearer to the centre of civilisation. 

Another proof that the present inhabitants of 
Brittany and Wales may trace their descent from 
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the same parent stock, notwithstanding their 
long separation, is accidentally derived from the 
following circumstance, which occurred a few 
years since. It is well known that the Welsh 
have an annual festival in the course of the sum- 
mer called the Histeddfod, or meeting of the 
bards. In 1862 this meeting was appointed to 
be held within the walls of Caernarvon Castle, on 
which occasion a Breton gentleman expressed a 
strong wish to be present, and to be allowed to 
read a paper on the literature of his province, 
@ proposal readily complied with; and it may be 
reasonably inferred that he entertained a con- 
viction that his own language and that of the 
assembly he was prepared to address, had many 
points in common. As he proceeded with his 
subject, ever and anon some natives of the Prin- 
cipality in our immediate vicinage were heard to 
whisper amongst themselves, “'That’s Welsh !”— 
and again, “That’s Welsh!” and on inquiring of 
them whether they uiderstood the import of the 
discourse to which they listened, they replied, 
“Not altogether—it’s their Welsh—but many 
parts are very like our own.” It is not im- 
probable that the Welsh language may have 
become more refined than that of Brittany by 
reason of the more rapid progress of civilisation 
in the Principality.. If we call to mind the great 
changes which the English language has under- 
gone during the last 500 years, and compare its 
present purity with the quaint and uncouth 
dialects still in common use in some of our more 
remote provinces, the above remark will be fully 
borne out. 

The Bretons being Roman Catholics, the offices 
of their church are of course performed according 
to the Latin ritual; but the sermons are generally 
delivered in the Breton language. The people are 
naturally devout, but strongly tinctured with 
superstition, and very credulous. The country 
abounds with legends, many of which are curious 
and interesting, and give a considerable insight 
into the character of the people, being strangely 
compounded of piety and credulity, fact and 
fiction. 

One of the subjects of interest to the tourist is 
the vast number of Druidical monuments to be 
found in the province. These are particularly 
numerous in the parish of Carnac, where, on a 
large plain about a mile from the village, and 
bordering on the sea-coast, it is estimated that 
there were from 10,000 to 12,000 rough, un- 
hewn obelisks of granite, the largest varying 
from fifteen to twenty feet in height; though in 
places where the granite crops up, and the soil 
is consequently shallow, many of them do not 
exceed four or five feet. These stones are firmly 
fixed in the ground, at some distance from each 
other, and were arranged in parallel rows forming 








long and wide avenues, which extended for some 
miles. The current tale of this large collection 
of stones is, that a pagan army having landed 
on the neighbouring coast with a view to sub- 
jugate the inhabitants, the terror-stricken people, 
in their alarm for their lives and property, prayed 
to their patron, St. “Cornély,” who, to effect 
their deliverance, instantly transformed the whole 
army into stone; a lasting proof of the faith of 
the people and the power of the saint. This story 
is current among the peasantry to this day, and 
generally believed by them. It was thus narrated 
to us as we wandered in amazement over the 
plain. 

A number of these stones have from time to 
time been removed for building purposes; of 
which the parish church of Carnac itself is a 
sample. The bureau in Paris charged with the 
preservation of public monuments, has given strict 
injunctions that no further spoliation shall on 
any pretence be allowed; and thus this spot may 
continue a lasting monument of the indefatigable 
labour and superstitious reverence of bygone ages. 

Besides the stones on the plain, amidst the un- 
numbered granite islets which crop up in the sea 
of Morbihan, some of the larger islands also con- 
tain monuments of interest. In addition to the 
host of upright stones which once covered this 
vast plain of Carnac like a forest, the adjacent 
country abounds with menhirs, dolmens, and 
cromlechs in an astonishing state of preservation, 
considering the thousand storms which have 
swept over them; and the traveller who takes 
an interest in these ancient relics, will find ample 
occupation in inspecting them. Of the great 
antiquity of these monuments there can be no 
doubt; but it may yet be proved that we are in 
error in supposing that the race of men who 
constructed them was extinct long before the 
period of the commencement of authentic history, 
which has failed to trace the origin of similar 
monuments in our own country. Many ages have 
rolled away, 

“To join anew Eternity their sire,” 
since Solomon made the oft-quoted declaration, 
that “there is nothing new under the sun.” In 
farther attestation of this truth, we have been 
lately startled by the information given by Dr. 
Hooker to the British Association, at their meeting 
held at Norwich in August last, to the effect that, 
travelling in Hindostan about eighteen years ago, 
at a distance of a few hundred miles from Calcutta, 
in the district of Khasia, he came upon a large 
community of semi-barbarians, apparently pos- 
sessing the habits, manners, and customs of the 
supposed extinct race of Druids, and with surprise 
saw dispersed over the neighbouring country a 
variety of monuments, such as dolmens, menhirs, 
cysts, and cromlechs—some of prodigious size, 
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many of recent erection—intended to mark places 
of sepulture, particular events, &c. The rainy 
season, ignorance of their language, and their 
jealousy of the presence of strangers, rendered it 
impossible for Dr. Hooker to obtain satisfactory 
information concerning this singular people. As 
our archeological societies are in the habit of 
making distant expeditions in search of antiquities 
during the fitting season, could not some of the 
more active members, possessed of leisure and 
means, be persuaded to form a committee and 
take the short route to India, with a view to collect 
from the existing tribes some information as to 
whence, when, and how they reached their present 
position; to learn, if possible, the significance of 
their several monuments, and to ascertain whether 
they possess any traditions of their probable an- 
cestry, to whom we attribute those massive antique 
monuments, which in our own country and else- 
where have so long perplexed sages and philo- 
sophers? Could such a committee be formed, and 
comprise among its members some acquainted | 
with the ancient Cymric language—for the Welsh | 





are not destitute of a taste for such researches— 
much valuable information might be collected on a 
subject of such widely-extended interest. And if 
two or three of the newly-discovered race could be | 
induced to accompany the committee on their re- 
turn to England, in order to inspect monuments | 
of the same description, but far more ancient than | 
their own, the special purposes of which they | 
might be able to explain, the past history of our | 
country might be far more satisfactorily developed | 
than by disturbing the remains of the dead, which | 
have for unnumbered centuries been allowed to | 
repose in quiet, until the recent explorations on 
the Yorkshire wolds. We have lately read long 
and detailed accounts of these explorations, which 
have apparently only yielded the information that 
certain bodies have been discovered at so many’ 
inches from the surface; that they have been 
placed in their supposed resting-places either on 
their sides or on their backs; that their sex has 
been determined, and their stature accurately 
measured ; and that their position was either north 
and south, east and west, or some intermediate 
points of the compass. These disturbances of the 
remains of the dead are the more remarkable in 
an age so repugnant to the violation of our own 
graves, and just when so much abhorrence has 
been expressed at the disturbance and desecration 
of some of our burial-grounds in London parishes. 
Surely it would be far more satisfactory to learn | 
something of our past history from the living in 
India, than from the remains of the dead on the 
wolds in Yorkshire. 

To return to Brittany. The accommodation 
provided for the convenience of travellers was for- 








districts was seldom broken by the sound of 
vehicles of any kind, nor was that of the high- 
ways often disturbed, unless by the passing of 
the “ malle poste,” of an occasional cabriolet, or 
by the arrival, two or three days in the week, of 
a solitary diligence, with its rope-harness, and 
postillion in quaint costume and heavy jack-boots, 
the loud cracking of whose whip, with the jingling 
of the bells round the necks of the horses, an- 
nounced the rumbling approach of the unwieldy 
vehicle. Until within the last few years, the 
snorting of the iron horse had not been heard in 
this province, through which a direct line of rail- 
way now passes from Paris by way of Rennes, its 
chief city, connecting the metropolis with the im- 
portant harbours of Brest and L’Orient. This 


| railway, with its projected branch lines, may do 


much to awaken the industry and intelligence of 
the population, of which there is great need. The 
astonishment of the people, as the formation of 
the line proceeded, was very amusing to witness ; 
and when a new station was opened in their own 
immediate neighbourhood, they seemed to regard 
it as one of the wonders of the world; and on 
inquiring what objects of interest were to be 
found in the vicinity, the questioner would pro- 
bably receive the reply, “ Avez-vous vu la gare?” 
that being considered as the greatest curiosity. 
To judge from appearances, it might be supposed 
that the peasantry are afflicted with the same 
apathy, and live much the same dreary lives, as 
did their forefathers 200 or 300 years ago. 
Quitting Normandy, and entering Brittany by 
way of Fougéres, on the road to Vitré, the tra- 
veller is disappointed to lose the well-cultivated 
lands of the former province, with its varied crops 
and intelligent and active population. Imme- 
diately on leaving one province for the other, the 
whole scene becomes changed, and presents a 
striking contrast to that just left behind. The 
highways are badly kept, and are greatly inferior 
in their formation; even the unclipped hedgerows 
and grassy roadsides exhibit the same marks 
of negligence. Plots of cultivated land, bearing 
tolerable crops, here and there meet the eye; 
showing that greater industry might produce 
greater results. There is a vast extent of waste 
land, and large wild heaths, presenting a some- 
what desolate aspect, stretch far and wide. The 
dwellings of the peasantry are, in places, very 
miserable, and they seem content to cultivate just 
so much of the adjacent land as will supply their 
scanty wants. Their fare is generally coarse, and 


their bread chiefly made of buckwheat. 

It is not intended to enter here on a detailed 
account of the various towns which may claim a 
visit from the traveller, a particular notice of 
which would extend this paper to an’inconvenient 
length, but merely to give a brief outline of the 
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general aspect of the country, and of the primitives beyond their quaint appearance, and the death-like 
manners of the people. Rennes was a place of silence which pervades them. In the last-men. 
some importance, even in the time of the Romans, tioned town various goods are exhibited in the 
who had a military station there. Subsequently, : shops with open fronts, with a raised planked 
for many years, it was the capital of the province, trottoir before them, and nothing to protect the 
and was of considerable extent. The houses were; wares from the weather but tho overhanging 
formerly built chiefly of wood, but in the year 1720 | upper stories of the houses, somewhat resembling 
a destructive fire broke out, which consumed nearly | \the celebrated “rows” in our own ancient 
the entire city, with its cathedral, parish churches, | city of Chester, the handsome display in the 
and other public buildings. There remains scarcely | shop windows of the latter forming a striking 
a vestige of antiquity to recommend it to the | contrast to the meagre appearance in those of 
stranger, with the exception of an ancient gateway | Vitré. 

which alone seems to have escaped the ravages of| Brittany possesses two of the most important 
the devouring element. The city was rebuilt on | harbours in France, those of Brest and L’Orient. 
an improved plan, and now consists of spacious |The former is situated in the department of 
streets and good houses. Being seated on the | Finistére. It is well defended by fortifications, 
confluence of the rivers whence the department | and its extensive waters are capable of affording 
derives its name, it has a considerable trade with | safe accommodation for several hundred line-of- 
the neighbouring country by means of its river | battle ships, with all necessary requirements, 
navigation, which also tends to support some local | There is also an efficient arsenal, stored with the 
manufactures. As it-is the central station of the | munitions of war. 

line which connects Paris with Brest, and the L’Orient is situated in the adjacent department 
point at which the various branch lines will con- | of Morbihan, and has strong fortifications for the 
verge, in order to place them in direct communi- defence of its safe and commodious harbour. 
cation with the metropolis, there is a prospect of | There is also a dockyard connected with the port, 
Rennes becoming a place of still greater affluence | for the building and repair of ships of war, an 
and importance. Its present population is about | arsenal, and other adjuncts of a great naval 
35,000. The province contains some interesting | station. 

old towns, such as Vannes, Quimper, Landerneau, The great charm of Brittany consists in the 
St. Pol-de-Léon, Morlaix, St. Brieuc, and many | primitive simplicity which has hitherto reigned 
others, which may probably fall under the ob-| there; and the tourist who may take pleasure in 
servation of the tourist. There are several ca- | exploring a part of the world near home, and still 
thedrals which may be visited, and here and there | much in the condition in which it might have 
good churches; but neither the former nor the | been seen by his forefathers, will find many things 
latter can be compared with the stately and highly- | | in the province to interest him. But changes are 
finished structures to be seen in many parts of |at work here, as in most other places, aad the 
Normandy, particularly those to be found at Caen | introduction of the contemplated branch railways 
and Rouen. The smaller Breton towns, such as | will greatly tend to transform the face of this once 
Auray and Vitré, have little to attract attention | tranquil region. 











DEPENDENCE. 


HE dependence of man may be weak- | manity, of the generous and social affections of men, 

at ness, but his complete independence | | there is little doubt but that necessity is the prime 

@4 is worse than weakness. “Tt is more | 'mover in the gregarious habits of our kind— 

) necessity and convenience ; and that without the 

There is more proud pleasure in sus- | operation of these great agents, the gentler princi- 

taining than in being sustained. As the life | ples of our lives would avail little or nothing in 
of all commences in utter weakness and de-| the wide struggle of existence. This may seem 
pendence, so is it destined to continue and to | at first a hard and humiliating view of men and 
end, always needing something, be it small or | society. It may be contended that love is the 
great, which if cannot supply for itself. This is | great union of our race, that it is apparent from 
one of the most obvious and essential principles | the first, in the filial and family affections, in 
of human nature, and is the great bond of society. | youthful passion and friendship, in the charities, 
It obtains everywhere and at all times, linking} and benevolence, and frequent self-sacrifice of 
men together in cities and prairies, on the ocean, | mature years. But we must look at the other 
and the iceberg, and the swamp. | side of the picture also. It may not be evident 
Whatever may be said as to the force cf hu- ‘that the mutual hatred of men is more frequent 
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than their mutual love; but it is surely apparent 
that their mutual disregard far outbalances their 
mutual affection. Again, if self-interest, and vanity, 
and pride were removed from that texture which 
holds so many hearts together, how few golden 
threads of pure affection would remair of that 
complex interweaving! The pages of history are 
stained with tears and blood. The world seems 
one vast battle-field, where, indeed, men do not 
always strike and slay, but where they plot, and 
push aside, and trample down. Through the lurid 
gloom and the battle-smoke, how beautifully shine 
out, here and there, the devoted heart of the 
mother—the strong, full, yearning father’s soul— 
the unfailing constancy of the friend! The love of 
God has its witness and its echo everywhere; but 
many give no hearing to these persuasions. 

But we have not as yet taken the full view of 
man’s dependence. ‘That necessity and that con- 
venience of which we speak, are not mentioned as 
the badge of humility, and the sinister foundation 
for all that seems lovely in man’s history. They 
are ordained of God, and are full of his mercy and 
his wisdom. They are designed to work in support 
of, and in unison with, the natural and holy affec- 
tions of man’s heart—to bind him in kindly com- 
munion with his fellow—to build up the noble 
structure of civilised society. The helpless infant 


comes upon the earth into a perfect atmosphere of | 


love and tender assistance. All the possibilities 
and capacities, and latent energies of the future 
man lie there as a: germ, and are at the mercy of 
parent and friend, to grow up under their care 
toa full or partial fruition. So God has ordered 
that it should be, and our dependence on our 


fellows meets us at the very threshold of life. First | 
lifted, then supported, then pushed forward on | 


its way, the child moves onward into youth, and 
while the feeling and necessity of dependence grow 
gradually less, self-formation and self-will become 
imperious. The youth treads his former weakness 
under, and prepares to grapple with the world 
and fate. 
to give the world value for value, and to take 


nothing, as heretofore, from the mere love or pity | 
He is now no longer dependent, except | 
| tinually supplied, those blessings to them. Were 


of others. 
as regards the mutual dependence of the workers 
of society upon one another. 

But there are some vital matters to him of great: 
need which he cannot purchase with the strength 
of brain or muscle, and which he cannot abso- 
lutely secure by any means. Our independent 
youth may have put aside those faithful motherly 
hands, and turned a somewhat contemptuous back 
upon a father’s careful age. He may have out- 
Tun the youthful counsel and assistance of old 
playmates, and may have left beneath him those 
who stooped to help him up: but, alas for his 
ambition! the sunshine and the shower, the 





He is to be independent, that is, he is | 


movement of nations and the thoughts of kings, 
the life in his cwn pulse and the chances of a 
day, even the favour of his employer and the 
service of his employed, the thousand subtle in- 
fluences of life, and which cannot be defined— 
these things elude all his scrutiny, and answer 
not his hopes; and yet they are vital elements of 
his success. The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and the rain falleth upon all alike. Our suc- 
cessful friend finds himself but a little insect, after 
all, in the midst of a vast and incomprehensible 
machinery. Nevertheless he is in one sense inde- 
pendent, and, as far as man may be proud, he may 
be proud of that; but let us ask if he is as inde- 
pendent as he can be, or if complete independence 
be possible at all for him. 

We have noticed that God’s will has placed man 
| at the beginning in a state of more or less reliance 
| and trust upon his fellows; we have seen, too, 
| that the necessity for such trust is gradually 

diminished as the youth rises into manhood ; but 
| we have also observed that there are some essential 
, elements of his happiness—nay, even of his ex- 
| istence—which he has yet and ever to take as a 
child from a mother’s care, and with regard to 
| which he is in a state of complete dependence. 
| Let us not lightly put aside the significance of this. 
|The true instincts of our nature, and the great 
facts and conditions of our existence, should be 
sacred to us as the will of God. No event of 
history, no flower of the field, is silent in God’s 
praise, in the history of his power. The de- 
pendence, or the independence, is after all but one 
great petition to him. The child receives of his 
_ bounty in a mother’s love ; labour is worship ; and, 
whether he like it or not, the man is but taking 
from the hand of God. The fact that we reck 
not of our dependence, will not render us inde- 
_ pendent ; if we are thankless, we are not therefore 
irresponsible ; if we are self-sufficient in fancy, we 
are not the less unwitting suitors unto God. The 
story of the chosen people in the Old Testament is 
full of their forgetfulness, and of God’s unceasing 
bounty. They used his own gifts against himself; 
they employed their life, health, and freedom in 
rebellion against him who not only gave, but con- 





any people so dependent as they? and yet how 
often did they forget, and strive to put aside, the 
sole secret of their strength! But the Jewish 
obstinacy and folly of ingratitude has been 
repeated over and over again since the days when 
the God-king led his people by the hand. These 
things “were written for our learning,” and we 
have many prototypes of our own lives and cha- 
racters in the Bible. There is a dependence, then, 
which it is wiser for men to confess, to desire, to 
increase. There is a dependence which is strength, 





and an independence which is weakness. Thus, 
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St Paul glories even in infirmities, “that,” he says, 
“the power of Christ may rest upon me,” for when, 
tormented by “the messenger of Satan,” he cried 
to his Lord for help, this answer came: “ My grace 
is sufficient for thee; for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.” ‘The spiritual histories of 
many lives is but the contest of two great prin- 
ciples, the feeling of a necessary dependence and 
submission, and the proud longing for complete 
self-support and self-control. ‘ We will not have 
this man to reign over us;” neither the benefits 
nor the obligations which he confers on us are 
pleasing as such, though we must take the one, 
and cannot resist the other. We prefer the free- 
dom of our own wills to the slavery of his. But 
are we indeed free? Are we truly masters 
of ourselves and independent? That which 
we would, we do not; that which we would not, 
we do. 

The strongest and best amongst us encounter 
frequent disappointment, failure, and constraint. 
The spirit is moved by rebellious passions, the 
world is governed by laws which we know not. 
We fall beneath the mysteries of our own position, 
our own nature. Death may not be bribed, and 
Nature laughs at our control. How happy is 
he whose dependenee on God renders him inde- 
pendent of these, careless of their consequences, 
defiant of their power! Such a one is assured 
that all things shall work together for his good, 
and he is happy whatever shall be the result. The 
universe is his Father’s kingdom, the elements are 
his Father’s servants, and fortune is his Father’s 





will. The evil fetters which bound him are 
gradually broken off, and he moves on to the 
perfect freedom which is to be found only in 
Christ. Whether his lot be wealth or poverty, 
pain or pleasure, labour or repose, he knows that 
each is prescribed by the only wise Physician, 
the only true Comforter, the only omnipotent 
God. He seeks the favour of no busy courtier, 
and suffers not from the caprice of proud ministers, 
but has immediate and constant access to the 
great King himself, and speaks in the silence of 
his lips to God. Truly such a dependence makes 
wealth of poverty, brings freedom to the captives, 
It gave Daniel, and Elijah, and Paul the con- 
fidence of kings at the head of their resistless 
hosts, though they stood in reality alone before 
the masters of the world. Nay, even Christ him- 
self, at the hour of his mortal peril, made this 
calm reply to his judge: “Thou couldest have no 
power at all against me, except it were given thee 
from above.” He exhibited a spirit of the most com- 
plete dependence upon his Father that the world 
has ever seen. He yielded up all into that Father’s 
hands, and at the very acme of an extreme anguish 
which no pain of ours can measure, said, “ Not 
my will, but thine be done.” He who said these 
| words, eighteen hundred years ago, claims now 
| such language of the heart from us. Let us 
| yield the homage of our wills to him in an accept- 
|able time, while yet he stands at the door and 
| knocks; or ever the time shall come when we 
| shall bow the knee indeed, but with a forced sub- 
‘mission, and in everlasting despair. J. S. W. 











THE EMERALD BROOCH. 


I. 
SAVE you seen my emerald brooch any- 
where?” asked Mrs. Goodwin of her 
husband, one morning, after she had 
been for some time engaged in re- 
moving and looking under and-into 
the vases on the mantelpiece, and other «rnaments 
which the room contained. 

“No, I have not, to my knowledge,” replied Mr. 
Goodwin, looking up from his paper; “when did 
you have it last?” 

“The day before yesterday : I wore it at breakfast- 
time.” 

«And when did you miss it?” 

“TI never thought of it until this morning, when, 
intending to put it on, I looked into my dressing. 
case, and it was gone.” 

“Gone! that is just like you, Emma. 





The thing 


is only mislaid ; empty your drawers and places, and 
it will turn up.” 

Thus exhorted, the lady retired to make a thorough 
search; but it was vain: though the cook and house- 


maid joined in looking into every possible and im- 
possible place, the missing brooch was nowhere to be 
found. 

Suddenly an idea entered the mind of Mrs. Good- 
win; and returning to the breakfast-parlour, she closed 
the door, and approaching her husband, whispered 
mysteriously into his ear, “The dressmaker.” 

“Oh, nonsense! you don’t suspect her, surely.” 

“She was in my dressing-room on Wednesday, 
when I changed my dress; I took my brooch off 
then, and I have never seen it since.” 

“T do not think it probable that she took it,” 
said Mr. Goodwin. “Have you looked into the ser- 
vants’ boxes ?”” 

“They both offered to let me do so; but, as you 
know, they have been with us these three years, and 
are undoubtedly honest.” 

“Where did you meet with Miss Wilson ?—the 
dressmaker I mean.” 

“Mrs. Stacey, our grocer’s wife, recommended her, 
saying that it would bea great charity to give her 
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employment, as she supports her mother, who is in 
very weak health.” 

Just at that moment, a rap at the door was fol- 
lowed by the entrance of a lady and her daughter, a 
bright, happy-looking girl, of about seventeen years 
of age. Her mother, who was announced as Mrs. 
Selwyn, appeared near forty—she might be younger 
but a look of sorrow had settled upon features 
naturally pleasing. 

“We were discussing rather a disagreeable affair,” 
said Mrs. Goodwin. Then, narratiug her loss and her 
suspicions, she added, “ But, you know, it is se un- 
pleasant to have to charge any one with such a 
thing.” 

“It would be only fair to search the whole house 
thoroughly before doing so,” replied the lady. 

“TI have already searched it, I assure you; and as 
Ihave engaged the girl for the whole week I must 
speak to her about it, if only in order to send her 
away, for I feel sure that she must have taken it.” 

“Suppose, then,” said Mr. Goodwin, “that we 
send for her, and question her on the subject.” 

In answer to the summons, in a few minutes, a 
young girl entered. She was slight and delicate- 
looking. Her pale complexion showed the effect of 
long hours of toil, while her shabby dress spoke of 
poverty ; yet there was an engaging expression and 
a look of innocence that contradicted the impression 
of her guilt. On being informed of Mrs. Goodwin’s 
suspicions, her wan features became crimson, and she 
answered, indignantly, “‘ It is the first time I have 
ever been accused of dishonesty. Poor we are, but 
mother would rather die of want than live on what 
was not honestly come by.” Then bursting into 
tears, and looking at Mrs. Selwyn, on whose counte- 
nance she read compassion, she cried, “Oh! pray 
Jadies, do not think me guilty of such a terrible 
thing! do not condemn me without proof!” 

“We do not condemn you,” said Mr. Goodwin ; 
“for it is possible the brooch may yet be found: nor 
have we any intention of taking severe measures. 
We must trust to time to clear up the mystery; but 
you had better leave at once,” 

Weeping bitterly, the poor girl quitted the room, 
and Mrs. Selwyn and her daughter watched her 
passing the window, as with slow and almost failing 
steps she took her way home. 

II. 
“Mamma,” said Anna Selwyn, when she sat on a 
low stool at Mrs. Selwyn’s feet, as was her custom 


to do for the hour that followed dinner, “dear | 


mamma, you look paler and more sorrowful than 
usual, Are you ill?” 

“No, my dear, not in body, but——” 

“Oh, I know, mamma; you are thinking of my 
little sister, whom you lost when we were both 
almost babies. It was very sad, I often feel sorry 
myself; I should so have loved to have a sister, a 
twin-sister, too. Tell me about her, mamma.” 





“Not to-day, my dear; I am not equal to it. I 
have been upset about that poor young woman.” 

“Do you think that she took the brooch, 
mamma ?” 

“I cannot say ; poverty is a sore temptation. She 
has a sick mother, too.” 

“Oh! mamma, if you were to be ill, and in 
poverty, what should I do?” 

“Not steal, I hope,” said Mrs. Selwyn; “ but 
something in that young girl’s looks seems at vari- 
ance with such anidea. I cannot believe her guilty.” 

“Nor I either, mamma; but do you think Mrs. 
Goodwin paid her? Perhaps her poor mother may 
be wanting necessaries; can we not send them some- 
thing?” 

“Tt would be better to go and take it,” replied the 
lady, “we should be able to form a more correct 
judgment of them.” 

“Qh, do let us! It is only half-past four, there 
will be plenty of time; Mrs. Stacey will tell us 
where they live. May I order the carriage?” 

“Do so, my dear, we will go at once.” 

In less than three-quarters of an hour Mrs. Selwyn 
and her daughter were set down before one of a row 
of small houses in a mean suburb. The door being 
opened by a woman, who appeared to have been 
engaged in washing, they ascended the narrow, un- 
carpeted staircase, and entered a small back bed- 
room. All bore the depressing stamp of poverty, yet 
all was clean, and there was an effort to save appear- 
ances that was even touching in its melancholy effect. 

The first object upon which their eyes fell was the 
invalid, reclining upon the truckle bed, covered with 
a faded patchwork quilt. Her hand rested on an 
open Bible, her face exhibiting the pallor of illness, 
but her eyes were lit up with an expression of faith 
in God. By her side sat the young dressmaker, her 
eyes red with weeping, yet still occupied with some 
needlework, about which her hands were busy. 

Apologising for her intrusion, Mrs. Selwyn said, “ I 
wished to see Miss Wilson again, because I have 
some work which I can give her to do at home.” 

“Oh, madam! then you do not believe it true 
that she stole Mrs. Goodwin’s brooch ?” 

“ From her looks and manner I own I trust not.” 

‘God bless you, ma’am, for saying so. She never 
did it.’’ 

“I believe,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “that so good a 
daughter would surely not be guilty of such an act.” 

“A daughter, ma’am, did you say? Yes, she has 
been one to me.” 

“Ts she not really your child?” 

** No, ma’am.” 

“Whose, then, is she?” asked Mrs. Sclwyn, loo:x- 
ing earnestly at the young girl. 

“T cannot tell, ma’am; I do not know.” 

“Not know?” asked the lady. ‘Tell me, then, 
where did you find her?” : 

“T did not find her, ma’am; she was left here by 
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a gipsy woman, who died in this room just before I 
came. She owned to having stolen her from some 
place in the country, in order to go begging with. 
They was a-going to send the poor little dear to the 
workus, but my husband (he was alive then), he 
says, ‘ Sally, let us take her, and bring her up; we 
have none of our own, mayhap she may be a blessing 
to us. And so she has, working night and day to 
get me a bit of bread, since I fell down one frosty 
day, and give myself a sprain, and have never been 
well since.” 

During this recital Mrs. Selwyn had sat with 
clasped hands, breathlessly intent on every word. 
At last she asked, “ What year did this happen ?” 

“It is set down here in the Bible; and I have 
often and often tried to find out where the gipsy 
‘woman came from; but there was nothing to guide 
me, only a little cross which was tied round the 
child’s neck.” 

“ Let me see it,’”? said Mrs. Selwyn. 

On being shown a small ivory cross with the 
letters M. S. upon it, she exclaimed, “ It is the same! 
I put it on to distinguish one child from the other.” 

“Tt is exactly like mine,” said Anna Selwyn, pro- 
ducing one similar, with the letters A. S. 

“God be thanked!” exclaimed Mrs. Selwyn; “I 
have found my darling. Oh! I always felt that 
I should hear of her.” 

III. 
Ir was the month of June; London was thronged; 
foreigners from various climes, and in various cos- 
tumes, mixed with artisans and country people, filled 
the magnificent and spacious area of the second 
Great Exhibition. 

In one of the refreshment-rooms, on a sofa a 
little apart from the rest, sat a lady and her two 
daughters. They were fashionably and elegantly 
attired, and so much alike that, it was difficult on a 
first glance to distinguish one from the other. Ona 
closer inspection it was observable that, though both 
were handsome and graceful, the expression of one 
was pensive almost to sadness. Both her mother and 
sister seemed to regard her with looks of peculiar 
tenderness and anxiety. 

“My love,” said Mrs. Selwyn, for it was that lady, 

“you do not enjoy this gay scene as I hoped you 
would have done.” 
_ Forgive me, dear mamma,” replied the young 
lady, “if, in spite of your great kindness, both to me 
and her who took care of me in childhood, I cannot 
help remembering that a shameful accusation still 
hangs over me; and that were it known, I must be a 
disgrace to you and my sister.” 

** But you have been away two years, dear Marion. 
You have been in Paris, you have had the best of 
masters, and are so altered that no one could recog- 
nise in you”—here Anna smiled archly—‘the one 
who long ago occupied so different a position in 
life,” 





“And,” added her mother, “as God has been go 
good as to restore you to us, let us trust in his 
mercy to clear up the mystery in his own good time,” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Marion, brightening up, 
“I know you are right; I fear I am very ungrateful, 
as Mrs. Wilson used to say when we were at Selwyn 
Park, and you and dear Anna tried so much to make 
me happy. But oh, mamma!” 

On looking at her daughter Marion, Mrs, Selwyn 
saw that she had become alarmingly pale, and was 
near fainting. Turning, in order to discover the cause, 
she saw that Anna was speaking to a lady and gen. 
tleman, whom she recognised as Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
win. They advanced to greet her, not observing 
Marion, whose face was hidden by the foliage of an 
exotic shrub, which stood close by her. 

“Mrs, Selwyn, how glad I am to meet you!” said 
Mrs. Goodwin. “I have so wished to see you again, 
but I heard that you had gone on the Continent; 
and there was an extraordinary tale afloat that you 
had discovered a daughter who had been stolen in 
her infancy from your place in the country. But I 
suppose there was no truth in it, for I heard no par- 
ticulars, and people do talk so.” 

“It was quite true. You shall hear the particulars 
another time,” replied Mrs. Selwyn, who, pale and 
agitated, was almost unable to speak. Then, re- 
covering herself, with a sudden impulse she asked, 
“Did you ever find your emerald brooch ?” 

“ Oh, dear, yes; about a fortnight after. I found 
it sticking on one of the green damask curtains of 
my dressing-room, and I recollected putting it there 
myself when I took off my dress to have the new one 
tried on. It had quite gone out of my head when I 
thought that it was lost.” 

“But how did you recompense the poor girl, whom 
you aceused of stealing it, Mrs. Goodwin?” 

“T sent to her lodging directly, but both she and 
her mother had left; the people of the house could 
tell me nothing, except that they went away at night 
inacab. That was the reason I so much wished to 
see you; as Mrs. Stacey told me, you had asked her 
for their address. I fancied you might know some- 
thing about them.” 

« And supposing that you did discover them, how 
could you indemnify that poor child, for the pain you 
have caused her to suffer?” 

“She is already compensated,” said Marion, coming 
forward, her countenance radiant with joy. 

I shall not attempt to describe Mrs. Goodwin's 
confusion and astonishment, on finding that the poor 
victim of her thoughtlessness was identical with the 
charming co-heiress of the rich Mrs. Selwyn. 

But Marion, taking her hand, said, “Do not be 
unhappy, Mrs. Goodwin. The Almighty chose that 
means of restoring me to my friends, and so bringing 
good out of evil; only, in future, should you mislay 
anything, you will not, I know, be too hasty in your 
suspicions,” M. W. 





